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A GLOSSARY, &o. 






There are two dialects used in Susse|L: the Eastern 
and the Westeni. — the former hears a close resemhlance 
to the dialect of the weald of Kent, while the latter 
is nearly allied to the phraseology of Hants, Dorset^ and 
other WeStefti codnties. — Both possess a striking afifinlty t# 
the Saicon.-— In hoth many words of pure Saxon origin^ such 
as Bfy, Stade, Shade, &c., unknown in other places, are 
in frequent ute and well understood, whilst others, suck as 
Crocke, Hath', Shaw, &c.; known indeed m the English lan- 
guage, hut elsewhere seldom used, are constantly employed. 
Throughout the county the Saxon plural is not nnfrequently 
used, especially in words ending in st, as hlast, post, ghost, 
&c. — the plurals of which are made hlasies,poitu,ghoites» 
In words ending in asp, as hasp, clasp, wasp, &c.» the two 
last letters are transposed in the pronunciation — an e final 
is added, and they are pronounced hapse,* c/aj>ie,t io<ifve,t 
&ci Instead of the word neck, the people usually pronounce 
it nick; again, for '^throat they say fArotto;^ for eheak,|f 

• Haeps, (Sax.) t Ghepse, (Tlfe;) t Waepi, (Sax.) 
$ Throt. (Sax.) | Ceocao, (Sax.) 
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4 A GLOSSARY OF THE 

chock.*** Indeed, the Sussex pronunciation of many words 
derived from the Saxon is superior to that generally received ; 
thus earth, from card ^Sax.), to plough, (iu Anglo-Saxon books 
written e-crth,) is still correctly pronounced as a word 
of two syllables — e-artk. Again, laths are correctly pro- 
nounced laU ; lath being derived from the Saxon, UUta — 
A is a redundant letter. In the Eastern rapes the letters th 
are not sounded at the beginning of a word, but d is used 
V instead; as J», dat^ dem, dese, for this, that, &c.; the 
mode of pronouncing these consonants being evidently 
retained from the Saxon idiom. 

It is, however, in the names of places that the retention of 
the Saxon words is most evident— a very large proportion of 
the names of the villages in the jcounty having one or more 
Saxon words in their composition ; the meaning of these 
words agreeing precisely with the situation of the places 
thus named. In this manner the words Beck (Sax.)^ a 
small brook; Brede (Sax.), broad; Bur (Sax.), a place 
of shade or retirement ; Burg (Sax.), a town ; Bum (Sax.), 
water; Comb (Sax.), a valley; Den (Sax.), a valley or 
woody place; Dun (Sax.), a hill; Ea (Sax.), a river; 
Feld (Sax.), a field ; Fold (Sax.), from JPoran, to pass ; 
Ham (Sax.), a house, &rm, or village; Holt (Sax.), a 
wood ; Hqfa (Sax.), a low scite; Hurst (Sax.), a wood ; 
Ig (Sax.), an island ; Ing (Sax.), a meadow ; Leag (Sax.), 
a pasture, a phun ; lAng (Sax.), heath ; Litling (Sax.), 
little; Mere (Sax.), a pool, or lake; Mastene (Sax.), 
a forest, a grove of oaks ; Rode (Sax.), a road; Sa (Sax.), 

* " A cbllection of English words not generally used, &c.,. 
by John Ray, F.R.S.;" written at the instance of and dedicated 
to "PeterCourtbope, of Danny, in Sussex, £sq« ;** and printed 
by " H. Bruges, for Thos. Barrel], at the Golden Ball, undei 
St. DuQ&tan's Church, Fleet'tStreet/' 
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the sea ; Sted (Sax.), a place ; Stade (Sax.), a shore ; Stoc 
(Sax.), a place ; Tun (Sax.), a hedge or wall ; Weorth (Sax.), 
a farm, court-yard, street, or vill ; and Wic (Sax.), a village, 
a bay made by the winding of the banks of a river ;— with 
their compounds, are all used in the names of places : and 
of so frequent occurrence are they, that there are not more 
than 21 parishes in East Sussex, and only 20 in West 
Sussex, in which one or more of these words do not occur. 
Tlie Saxon words occur also in the names of particular spots 
and farms; thus the long line of remains on the hills end in 
bury : as Chanctonbury^ Cisbury^ Hollinghwry^ Saxonbury^ 
Wolstonbun/f &c.; whilst Courtwicky Buckhurst, Wake-- 
kurstf Sec., are the present names of many parks and farms. 
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The names of places within the county illustrate 
also the retention of purely British or Celtic words ; thus 
Jie, or Ease, (a river,) is retained in North Ease and 
South EasCf without admixture; whilst in others, such as 
Easeboume, Tsfield, &x:., it is still retained at the beginning 
of the name, having appended to it a Saxon termination ;— 
and the British G/yn, a vale, is preserved in the modem 
name, Glynde, And although the names of many places are 
solely Saxon, as Ardingly^ AMurnham^ Beckley^ Ber^ 
wicky Bdney, Burton, Denton, Litlington, &c. ; yet 
the names of other places, as Cucftfield, from Coc (British) 
Princeps., Penhurst, from Pen (British), a head, &c., 
shew that the British names were not unfrequently retained 
by the Saxons, who added some designation from their own 
language applicable to the particular locality. 
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In the German language, in adjectives ending in en, an r 
is of^en inserted between the noun and the affix en; and 
this peculiarity is preserved in Sussex — thus earthen is 
called earthern, and many others. 
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Owing, probably, to tbd configaTty to the tmith coast, 
and the ftequcM CMfttnunkatioii whidt h kept tip betvf^een 
the two oountrie^, itfAny Wotrds of French otigitf, sueh & 
BruttCf BmI, &c^ little u^ ^sewhere, are common; 
whilst othefiy such M Brusg, Fuiy, &c., not elsewhere used, 
are well known. In die EsMtem division, aho, many words 
have a Fmnch ptonuneiatiofr; ^tms the word Day is pro- 
\/ nounoed in East Sasset Dee ; Mercy , as the French, Merci. 
The word Bonnet is at Rye genemHy pronounced Bunnet, 
and Mermaid Street is called Mar^tnaid Slt^t. The inhab- 
itants ol this district are not, perhttps, so remarkable for the 
numier of their provincialisms as for a bmad strong mode 
of speaking; thus Yeast is prnnounced Tust, and Yes 
Yu9 — Mister and Mistress are pronounced Muster and 
Miitu9» The compaiatire of the adjective soon is converted 
into soonder; and instead of grew, knew, &c., growd, 
knomdy Aee.^ ave substituted "^Will is pronounced woot; 
and the countiy people invariably say ^* let it be how tVool,** 
instead of ^< be it as ft may."* 



There are distiricts in the mpe^of Arundel and Cbichester 
in which, in some' instances, the labouring portion of the 
inhabitants are not understood with les$ difficulty than 
those of Somersetshire; Ray cites the fbllbwin|; example 
as appropriate to this district : *' Set'n down, and let'n 
stand ; come agin, and fet'n anon/^ We may here remark 
a peculiarity in the West Sussex pronouns : en, er un, and 
um*T^En and tm (best expressed by an apostrophe and n, 
thus — 'n) are used for he or it ; and um for them. Her 
being sometimes used for he or she ; thus :— 

" I see nn.** — I saw him. 

« A blackbird flew up, and her kiWd 'n.''— He kiDedit, 

" Let*n bide."— Let it remain. 

** Let um goo.'* — Let them go. 
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<* He din't git up lull laut*'.— He did not rise till it . 

was late. 
*' Cdiipt her see*^--*Caa^ot she see. 

In both divifippfi of the CQtinty the inhabitants pro- 
nounce 010 final, as er; thus — ^Tallow is called Toller; 
Fallow, VoUeTf &c. They also not unfirequently introduce 
an r before the letters d and t ; thus they call eridence 
tvirdencey piety pitrty^ &c. The termination ou$y in 
adjectives, is changed into tome ; thus, instead of duhma^ 
timerous, &c., the words duhersome and iimenome are used. 
An 9 final is also frequently added Co the cmnpounds of K 

where, which are thus made any^whentf no-ioAerei, joid 
fome-foAeref.— -Throughout the eeunty the wosd h$ is substi- 
tuted for am and are. 

Although the majority of the words in this coUegtipn w^ ( 

evidently of Saxon origin, yet there are Teutonic, British, 
lAtin, French, German, tod other words, occasionally to 
be met with as— 

Steale— (the handle of an agricultvursil instrument)'^ 
Teui,^ Siifci,. 

Bosky— (elated with liquor) — Copt^ Bouza. 

CooHBE — €• Brt/., CoMP — also Sax,^ Comb. 

FiTTEN — (proper)— FZetnifA, Viiten. 

FtousBHHOLB'— (a hole to receive water)-^£a/tVi, 

FLU»biB, to flOWb 

Flit— {to skim milk)— DanisA, Flytter, to remove. 
Cant — (a comer of a field) — Dutch^ Kant. 
TitAyi9-^ place for shoeing hoi8ef)«i*J!SpaiiiM,TRATA&. 
Bbvss — (jpitov/Sy^Frenekf Brvbove. 
Strand— (a withered stalk of grase)«-(ref>m6ii, Strang. 

Several words marked with an asterisk are to be found in 
Todd's Johnson ; but they are of such untequent use else- 
where, that they may still be included among the provinci- 
alisms of Sussex. 
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NAMES OF PARISHES IJf SUSSEX DERIVED 

FROM THE SAXON. 



B. 

Beck.»:... Bexhill. 
Beck-lbao • Becklej. 
Brsds . • . • Brede. 

Bur Bnmber, Newtimber. 

BuR-LBAG.. Astiberley. 

BvR-TUK •• Biurtony Edburton^ Walbefton. 

BuR-wic . . Berwick. 

BuRO Buiy, Pulborough, Shermanbuiy, Wisbo- 

rough Green. 
BuRG-KVRST Borwashy or Bargfaersfa. 
Burn Alboume, Easeboume, Eastbouroey New- 

fishboume, Westbouroe. 

C. 

Comb Balcomb, Baicombe, Coomb, Piecombe, 

Seddlescomb, Telscombe. 

D. 

Drv Eastdean (2), Egdean, Iden, Playden, Mar- 
den (3), Westdean (2). 
Drm tun . . Denton. 
Dun FindoDi Slindon. 

£. 
£a Bolney. 
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F. 



Feud* «... Catsfield, Cowfold» Cuckfield, Framfield, 

Hartfteld, Heathfield, Henfield, Ifield, Is- 
fieldy Lindfield, Maretfield, Mayfield, 
Mountfield, Ninfield, Rotherfield, Slin- 
fold, Uckfield, Westfield, Wivelsfield. 

H. 

Ham ••••.. Ambershamy Ashburnham, Barohamy Bird- 
ham, Bodiam, Bosham, Barpham, Chid- 
ham, Clapham, Cold Waltham, Eartharo 
Felpham, Graff ham, Greatham, Hailsham, 
Hardham, Horsham, Icklesham, North- 
mundliam, Northiam, Paghiam, Parham, 
Patcham, Selham, Shoreham (N. and O.), 
Slaugham, Stedham, Stopham, Thakeham, 
Twineham, Upwaltham, Warnharo, Wi« ! 

thyham« 

Ham-ea..., Hamsey. 

IIoLT Wiggonholt. 

HoFA Hove. 



* Mr. Elliot, in a Letter to Sir Wm, Burrell (Burr. MSS,, 
Brit, Mus,), says, "I am incUned to think that most of the 
places and parishes now beginning or ending in Field weie 
anciently written and pronounced Wold, Weald, Waid, Weld ; 
and the oldest map of Sussex we have, by Speed, writes Cow« 
fold, Covewald. There are several places in the weald ending 
in Fold, but more in Field ; and all bad their origin, as I con- 
ceive, in Weald, being the old Saxon name of the great woody 
track, extending through the whole county, the change of the 
W into E* being very common and natural." This ingenious 
theory does not militate against our present position, the reten- 
tion of the Saxon, but we have adhered to the moee generally 
received opinion. 
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HoFA-iNo.. Oring. 

HoFA-iNC-DEN. . Ovingdeaii. 

HvBST . • • • AshoTst, Chithursty Crowharst, Ewhunt, 

Farnhursty Hurst-monceauz, Harst-per- 
pointy LambeifauTSty Madehunt, Midhant, 
NuthuTsty PenhuTsty Salehuret, Tioehurst, 
Wadhurst. 



lo . 

I»G 



I. 

West-Thoraey, Sekey. 

Bfieding (2), Climpingi Cocking, Ferring, 
Fletdiiiigp Fulkbg, Gonng, Harting, Iping, 
Landogy M eechingy Patching, Piddinghoe, 
Polingy Poynings, Sompting, Southmal- 
ling, Steyning, Tairing (2), Warning- 
camp, Wittering (2), Woolbeeding. 

Aldii^bourne, 

Rottingdean. 

Funtingdon, Willingdon, 

Itchingfield. 

Beddingham, Etchingfaam. 

Billinghorat, Wanninghunt. 

Chiddingly, Hellingly. 

Aldrington, Arlington, Asbington, Barlaving- 
ton, Blatchington (E. and W.), Chalving- 
Ion, Chiltington (E. and W.), Dallington, 
Dooninglon, Dairington, Folkington, Hol- 
Imglon, JeviogtOD, LnUington, Bxiating- 
ton, Storrington, SuHington, Tillingion, 
Tortington, Waslungton, Whatlington, 
Wilmington, WoolaTington. 

L. 

IiSAO ••••.. Ardingley, Chailey , Crawley, Earnley, East- 

hoathly, Shipley, Westfaoatbly. 



iKG-BUJtV . . 
IHO-^EK ... 

Ihg-duk . . . 

IVG-FELD .. 

Ing-ham .. 
Ino-humt • 
Ing-leag . . 
Iko-tun .. 
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Le4S-foui.. Diddlesfold. 

Lbao-hah . . SitlMiaiib 

JLE*o-TirN .. MiddleloD, Singfeton, Warblelon. 

Linn Br^tliog, Didling, DitcbelliDg, WutUng. r 

LitLiBO-TVV Litlii^D. II 

M. 

Mekz {'aimer, Keymer, liochmere, Ringmer, Staii' 

mer, TVugmere. 
MiKE'iHO. . Aiq;ineniig. 
HoanUB . > Selmeslon, Weatmcaloo. 



Badb Rodmill. 



Sa Pereaiey, 'WincheLiea. 

Stade £lsud, SoulUwnted. 

SiEs Biuted, Batted, Gnmlori (B. ud W.), 

Honied Fura and KejaM. 
Stoc NoithitoketWeMtoke. 



TVM AkUUo, AlfriMob, Bepton, BiidcmHi, Bkh- 

opitooe, BtigktbeloMtiMMt Clipton, Sano- 
tM, FristM, Haof^elM, HeighlDO, Uau^ 
too, HuDslon, Kingston (S), I^aghtoo, 
littlehanidBa, Uwilon, PtMipm, F^m- 
toD (a), Eacton, Sloaghbxi.Jluttoii, Tiot- 
t<H), WiatoD, Yaptoa. 



Weoui... tkOewook, Udimxth, PieWorib, Wm*. 

W)c HeiMcfc, HaJgwick, a B ^ UHmjfc e, »»»*- 

wick, Temick. 
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GLOSSARY. 



NoTE.~At the end of the definitioDs, £. denotes that the word i» 
peculiar to Eastern and W. that it is chiefly used in Western Sus- 
sex — S., words common to the whole county— R., words in Ray's 
collection. At the end of the derivations^ Sax. shows that the 
word is Anglo-Saxon— T., Teutonic-— F., French or Norman— 
L., Latin— C. B., Cambro-British—Du.,DuU!h-rG.» German— 
Dis., disused since the time of Ray—* that the same words, 
with the same meaning, are in Todd's Johnson.t 



A. 

Abouten, prep. [Abutan, Sax.] About. E. 

Amn, pr. [CorrupticMi of TTtMin.] S. 

Adle, y. [ComiptioQ of Addle.'] £« 

Afeardt, adj. \^Afyrkt. Sax.] Afmid. £• 

AiTCH-BOKE, 8. [Comiption of Edge-bone,'] Part of a 

rump of beef. £. 
AuTERf* t. [iimpre. Sax.] A tumour or twelling; a flaw 

in a woolleQ cloth. S. R. 
Ampbry, adj. BegiBDiDg to decay, especially applied to 

cheese^ £. 
AvEwsT,* ady. [OfMieawette. Sax.} Nigh, almost, near at 

band. W. R. 



t The late Mr. Clio Jlickman contributed a List of many 
Sussex Provincialisms to the Brighton Herald, in his usual 
weekly article headed The Reflector; his collection related, 
however, more to mispronunciations, or corruptions of words i« 
general use, than to words peculiar to the county. 
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Appl£T£rr£, s. [Apple and Terre, F. Land.] An or- 
chard. £. 
Apse. s. [Espe. Du. Mspe, Sax.] Aspen-tree. S. 
Abouify, adj. Signify. £. 
ARTERy adv. [Corruption of AfterJ] S. 
Ax, V. To ask. S, 

" Our hott him axed^ what man art thoiiV* 

Chaucer* 8 Ploughman's Tale, 

B. 

Bait,* s. [Bagan, Sax] Luncheon. £. 

Barton,* s. [Beorgan. Sax.] A yard or enclosure near a 

house. Dis. R. 
Batter, s. [Abatlre, F.] An abatement. A wall which 

diminishes upwards is said to batter. S. 
Beck,* s. [Sax. T. Sec.] A small brook. £. K. 
Behitueb, adv« On this side. S. R. 

/* The 51sf mUe ttone stands behittier the village, 
and the 52nd beyond,* 
Bine,* s. Bind. The hop-stalk so called because it binds 

round the pole. £. 
Bishop, s. A Lady Bird. £. 
Blighted,* v. [Bkych, T.] Blasted, S. R. 
Blv, s, [B/ee. Sax.] Likeness, similarity. £. 

'< This man has the bly of his brother ^^ i. e. is much 
like him. 
Bonker or Bunker, v. [Bon caur. F* Good heart.] To 
outdo another in feats of agility, such as to jump better 
over a gate, ditch, wall, or hedge, a good heart or cou- 
age being necessary. £. 
Bosky, adj. [Bouza, Copt, an intoxicating drinks] £kited 

with liquor, tipsy. E. 
BosTAL or Borstal, s. [Bishop Green says from Botts 
and stelloy i. e. a way in which oxen are driven in or 



out of wain. Bat ma; it not note properly be derived 
IhunBorKe, G.,acIeftorcTack, and Ay, Sax,abtll.] 
A vindlng w^ up a hill, genetatlj a my sleep one, 
ai Whitft Bostal, Ditdrelling Boital, ta, Sottth- 
dmmi. B. 
BoTHBB,* T. fMaj not this woid be corrupted flam Soth^, 



larext 
TanoQi 
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^BuBGH, s. [Probably from Burg^ Su.; but Waditer de- 
dves the German Baurg from Bergen^ to cover, &c.] 

' A risiDg ground, a hillock. The term is fieqoently 

applied to the Barrows or Tumuli on the Downs. S. 

c. 

Cast, ▼« To let an object slip or iUl, used with off. S. 
CkVT,^ s. [JKofit. Du.] A portion or coRier of a field. A 
' wheat field divided into slips for leaping is said to be 
: divided into Cants. £. 

Catbbi29g, adv. Slanting, oblique. S. 
Champ, adj. Hard, firm. £. 

** The rivar has a champ hoitom/' 
Cbatisb, s. a chattering of many birds or noi^ pasons. 
Here the word has its origin in the sound ; the notes 
of several kinds of birds being very similar to this 
word, S. 
CheqijebtTB^b, s« a Service*tree. £. 
Cbivy, v. To chase or pursue. £. Used also as a sub« 
stantive. 

** Ovr dog gave thai rabbit a good Chivy.'' 
Chizzsl, 8. [KiesaU. T.] Bran. W. R. 
Cbeistxas, 8. Holly with berries, so called because houses 

are bedecked with it at Christmas. S. 
Chuck,* ▼. [CAoc. F.] To toss or throw. S. 

" Chuck t* away,** 
Chucks, s« Large chips of wood. S. R. 
CHUCKLG-HEADEn. W. GBOUT-HEAOEn. £. Adv. Stu- 
pidly noisy. 
Chubch-litten, 8. [Church and Lktun^ Sax., a burying- 
place.] A church-yard or burying-gnnmd. W. 
. «Ci8T-P00L, 8. [Cut€f Sax., a receptacle, and Pu/, Sax., a 
pool.] A receptacle for dirty vrater. S. 
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Clou-hopper,* s. A ploughman, or clownish fellow. S. 
Closh, s. [C/ottt, Du-^abbreTiation of Nicholas, a common 

name in Holland.] A nick-name for a Dutchman, as 

« Mynheer Closh/' E. 
Clout, s. A blow, as ** I gave him a clout on the head,** S* 
Clutch, adj. Close. « He holdt it quite clutch.'' S. 
CoAGER, s. [Corruption of Cold Cheer ?] A meal of cold 

victuals taken by agricultural laborers at noon. £. 
Codger,* s. [Cod, a case or husk in which seed is en- 
closed.] A miser, a stingy old fellow. W. 
Cole, s. Sea kale, a herb peculiar to the sea coast. E. R. 
Coomb or Comber s, [Cofii6, Sax. Comp, C. B. Kum, 

Crommy Gallic] A valley, S. R. This word is also 

used in the same sense in Devonshire. 
Cope, v< [Cop, Sax., a top.] To put a finish to the top 

of a wall, for which purpose half-circular bricks are 

used. S. 
Court, s. [Coiruption of Cart J] A manure cart. £. 
Crank,* Cranky, adj. [Kranckf T. and Belg.] Brisk, 

merry, jocund. A frolicsome horse is said to be 

cranky; S. 
Crap, s. Darnel, buckwheat. S. R. 
Crock,* s. [Crocca, Sax. Kntg^T. XrogA, Belg. Crochan, 

C. B. Krucky Danish.] An earthem vessel. S. 

" Go to the end of the rainbow, and youHl find a crock of 
money" — Sustex Proverb, 

Croft,* s. [Crqfty Sax.] A little meadow near a bouse. S. 
Crummy, adj. [From Crumh.l Fat, fleshy, corpulent. E. 

. **'A fine crummy or feller.** 
Crusty, adj. [From Crust, or from Croucht^, cross] III- 
tempered. S. 

" The old man was very crusty." 
Culls, s. [From Cull, to choose ] Inferior sheep sepa- 
rated from the rest of the flock, W. and Southdowns. 
Cute,* adj. [Cud, Sax] Sharp, clever. S. 



D. 

Danc, v. Conuption of Damn. S. 

Dead-bobse, i. To work oul a dead-bone is to woric < 

an old debL S. 
Dee, s, and to Dee. [Die$. L.] Day and to day. S. 
Dell, s [Dal. G.} A imall dale. E. 
Dezick, Des'obk, s. Day's work. S. 
Dibble,* s. An inslranient used for making boles in wlil 

to pUul beam. S. R. 
Die, s. [Die. Sax.] A dike. E. 
DiOHi* or TioHT, IDihtait. Sax.] To dress. S. 

" She is gone up stairs tu dight." 
DmsEL, 9. A piece of stagnant water. E. 
DoLLisa, s. [Darling.'] The youngest of a fomily, I 

youngest pig, &c. E. 
DooLE, a. [Dalan, Sax., to divide, to mark out.] A coi 

cal lump of eartli, about three feet diameter at t 

base and about two feet in lieight, raised to show I 

bounds of parishes or (arms on tbe downs. S. 
DoKMtit,* a. [DormaiU. F.] A winilow in the roof of 

bouse. S. 
Dosser.* Dors £L, s. [Dt)ruife,L., a pack saddle.] A pa 

saddle, pannier* in which fiih are carried oa hors 

back. E. 
DoziLE, s. A small quantity. E. 
Dbeuge,* k. Oab and barley raixed. W. Used also 

Norfolk and Essex. 
Drudge, t. [Draghen.Du. 7Vngu«,T.] Tobartowwi 

bushes. £. 
DcFFEH, s. A pedlar ; applied only to a sellefr or ralh 

hawker, of women's clothes. E. 
Du»cii, adj. [Dumpt, G.,de(ir.] Slow oF comprehensio 

deaf, W. 
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DuNKiMixr and DoHMAitrcH. [Conuptioiu of 1 fivn'/ 
fcwu Aow niai^ 01 mudtj £. 

E. 

EABTHorAsa, T. [EdtJ^oh. Sax.] To tnro up ibe ground 
as R mole. It U lometiniM uwd lubilanlively for a 
ploughed 6eld or Uubble laods. S. Enh. R. 

£'en-a'ii<mt. [Cotrnption of even aimott, neirlyj S, 
" J ka'e e'en-a'moit doM wimming " (nionowing). 

Ellet, I. The elder Iree. 

Emikoe,* adj. [^bng«, Sax, long. Ray nya from 
Eltmgatut, L. Elend, G., iniserable, metehed.] 
LoDel}r, lolitacy, ^ ftora neighbours. E. R. 
" A very ellinge old Auuw." 

Etbeb, Edbk, ■, [From TefAer, to &sten.] A piece of 
pliant underwood, nound between ihe stalce* of a 
new-made hedge. S. 



Fib, v. [Derived by tome from ihe mbctantive Fan.] T* 
teaie or banter. S. 

Jay, r. [Faire, F., to do.} To act or work. " It fiiyt 
loeir'is aynonimous vrith "It works well." W. 

Fegs, F*oa, inlerj. [Comiplion of Faith, or I hare bith.] 
As " It roinl hard, fegt I" i. e. I beliere it laios &*t. 
It ii abo uied iostead of certainly, undoubtedly, with- 
out a queitioD, a* " That Iwrte troii well, bg> 1" 
&c. S. 

FiTTEN, sdj. [Vitlm. Flemiih.] Fit,proptr. S. 

Flapjack,* s. A tum-OTer ipple-piei E, 

Fleet.'.v. [Fiieffen, T. Vlieten, Dn., to remove Irom 
place to place.] To float. E. 

" T/k tide comti m and the vesiett fleeL" 
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Fleet or Fi.it, r. [Flytter^ Danish, to remove.] To skim 

milk. Flit milk is milk from which tho cream has 

been skimmed. S. 
Flick, r. [^Flicken^ G., to tear in fueces.] To strike as 

with the end of a whip. W. Slick, £. 
Flick, adj. [JVvcA^G., fledged.] The down of rabbiU. £. 
Flit, adj. Shallow. S. 
Floush-hole, s. [Fluere^ L., to flow. F/ttytfen, Belg., to 

flow violently.] A hole that receives the waste water 

from a mill-pond, and into which it flows with great 

violence. S. 
Flue, adj. [Flui$, G., state of flowing.] Washy, weakly, 

liable to catch cold, tender. £• 

** That hone it very flue.** 
* FLUTTERifousi W. Flindeemouse* £. Flittebmouss* £. 

8. [VUddenmiyt. Du.] A bat 
Fly<k>oldiiio, s. a Udy-bird. £. 
Fob, v. To froth as beer. W* 
Fogey, s. [Fougeus^ F., fiery, passionate.] An eccentric or 

irascible old man. S. 
Fooo. See Hooo. 
FosTiL, s. [Corruption of Forettall^ A paddock near a 

farm-house, or a way leading thereto. S. R. 
FaiTH, s. [Frt'M, Sax., a holy wood.] Young underwood 

growing by the side of hedges, hence the names of fiirms 

Friths, Frithlands, &c. S. Windings of Hedges. £. 
FuTY or Phoott, adj. [FvU^ F. FutUii^ L.] Silly, fool. 

ish, beneath notice. S. 
<' What a futy dozzle/* L e. what a small quantity, 

it is beneath notice. 



G. 

Gaffer* and Gammer, s. [Corruptions of grandfather and 
grundmoiher.] S. 
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Gagy, adj. Showery. £. 

Gallet-bird, s. a wood-pecker* 

Ganse or Gants, s. Memment, hilarity. E* 

*< He jumped about and had tick ganse.*' 
Gaunt, adj. Thin, lean, long-legged. S. 
Gantt, adj. Having ganse. £• **A ganty horu/^ 
Gate, s A farm-yard. W. 
Gazles, s. Black currants. S. 
Gill,* s. A kind of ravine formed by the constant flowing 

of water. E* R. 
Glinct, adj. [Corrupted from Glance,} Smooth, slippery, 

applied only to ice. £. 

Glum, adv. [G/timm, G., not clear.] Dull, heavy, out of 

spirits, sulky. S. 

^ I think Uwool ratn, it look$ tost (i.e. very) glum.*' 

** He $eemt very glum about ii/* 

GorsTEB or Yoysteb, v. To frolic, hallow, and laugh ; to 

act tumultuously. S. R. 
Grab, v. [Grahen, G., a ditch.] To rake up with the hands> 

so as to soil them. E. 
Gratten, s. [Grater, F., to scratch.} A field of stub- 
ble; because aAer the com is cut it is customary 
to turn in sheep, pigs, geese, &c., which scratch 
for the grain that may have been left in the field* 
£. R. 
GRAT7EN, v. [From the same.] £. As 

^ De geete be gone a grattening." 
Grip,* s. [Grip. Sax.] A small ditch or drains £» 
Grom, v. To soil or make dirty. E, 
Grumpy, adj. [Grim. Sax.] Sulky. S. 

** The old gal wot very grumpy.*^ 
GuBBER, s. Black mud. E. 

Gull, v. Spoken of the washing away of earth by the 
violent flowing of water. W. 



Gull, s. A gosling, a young goose. S. The bloom of 

willow. E. 
Gura, (Gouis, R), a. [GowHei, F. Gutta, L] Undw- 

grouDd channeli for taking away waste water, tm. S. 
Guzzle, s. [Gtui, G., s drain or sink.] 'A narrow ditch 

for lunning water. E. 

H. 

Higgle,* v. [Hagen. G.] To *land hard ia dealing. S. 

IlArrcB, I, A ilighl pasting shower, E. 

HAtTCur, adj. Miity. E. 

Hamwood, s. a boop fixed round the collar of a carl- 
horse, to which the chains are affixed. S. 

HAlri¥^• T. [ffiwd-jyOan ?t Sax.] To use the first 
time. W. 

H*rM,* s. [Healm, Sax.] Tlie straw of beans, peas, tares, 
&c S. R. 

Hml," t. IHtlan, Sax.] To coTet with bed-cloUies, lo 
coTer seed. S. R. 

Heim, s. Young timber trees. W. 

Hbloh, t. [Htlaa. Sax] To cover, to hide. E. 

Hei.vb, t. To goasip. E. 

Hem, adj. Very. E. 

" Hero rum oV JeUer dui." 

Hem-a-bit, adT. Certainly not. S. 

Hike, t. [Corruption of to hoUt.J E. 

Hob, s. The side of a grate, or the space between that and 
the chimney. S. 

Bob-Lamb, s. [Heber^ffi , to leraove, imperfect tense hob-l 
A pet lamb, a lamb removed from its mother. S. 

t Feihipi of Hand and Syilaiif Sax., to five, or Handtit, a 
new Ttu'sotdtT'igift. The money taken upon the fint pail 
■old of aDT commodilT or first ia the meiaias.—Baitts. 
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Hooo,* H, [Httut gout, F.] A disagreeable scent. W. In 

Eastern Sussex Fogo is its synonyme. 
HoLL, T. To liurl or Uirow. E. 
Holt, s. [Ho//, Sax., wood.] A little grove or wood on 

the Southdowns, especially on a side hill, thus 

Jevington Holt, Wilmington Holt, &c. E. R. 
HoLTy inter). [Corruption of Halt.'] To stop. S. 
HoRMicLEy s. [Corruption of Hornet,'] S. ft. 
HoBSEBEECH, HusBEECH, s* [HttTf^, Sbx., a wood, and 

heechf a timber tree.] The hornbeam. S. 
HoRT, T. [Corruption of Hurt J S« 
HoTAooEy T. To moTe nimbly, spoken of the tongue. R. 

(I beliere, Dis.) 

*' You hotagoe your tongue J* 
HovEB,* adj. [Heafian, Sax., to heaye up.] Light, spoken 

of the ground or soil. S. R. 
Hucx, s. Corruption of Husk. S. 
HucKLE-MT-BUFF, s. Bccr, eggs, and bnmdy mixtfd. £. 
Hull,* s. [Hulte, T.] The husk or chaff of com. W. 
Hunk, £. Hunch, W. s. A solid piece of bread, meat, or 

cheese. 

" A gurt hunk o* bre*n cheeu^ i. e. a large piece 

of bread and cheese. 
HuBST,* s. [JEfart^. Sax.] A wood. S. 

I. 

Ile, 8. [Ml. Sax.] Oil. £. 

In, t. To enclose. £• Not much used. 

*' I inned that piece of land from the commonJ' 

J. 

Jamtt,* adj. [Corruption of GentilJ] Showy. E. 



1 
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Joss, V, JossiNO-BLOCKy 8. A block by which a rider 
mounts his horse after waiting. £. 

K. 

Keelke, E. KivBEy W. s. IKuhleUf G , to cool.] A shal- 
low tub used for cooling beer. £. 
/ Kill, s. [CorruptioQ of Xi/ti.] As lime-kell, brick-kelly 

&c. S. 
KELTERy* s. [XiVfeTyDaiLytogird; or Cti/f tira, L.] Frame 9 

order, condition. S. R. 

'< The house u in a sad Yeliet." 
Kbrf,* s. [Ceorran^ Sax., to cut] The furrow made by a 

saw, a notch in wood. R. Little used at present. 
Kex* or Kix, 8. The stalk of hogweed, hemlock when de* 

foliated and dry. S. 
Kid, t. The pod or shell of beans, pease, &c. W. 
KiLK, 8. Charlock, a wved growing among com, with 

yelbw flowers. S. 
Knabbler, s. iKnappenf Du., to bite.] A person who 

talks much to no purpose. £. 
Knittle, s. [From Knit,} A string used to tie the neck 

of a sack. £. 
Knucker, v. To neigh. £. Synonymous with 



L. 

Lades, s. iHladian^ Sax., to load.] Rails or boarding 
places round the top of a waggon, to enable it to bear 
a greater load. E. 

Larrup, t. To beat. £. 

Lats, s. Laths. S. [In this, and many otlier Sussex 
words, the provincial pronunciation is superior to 
that generally received ; laih being derived from the 
Saxon LaUa, h is a redundant letter ] 
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Lawrence, 9. A kind of imaginary saint or fairy, whose 

influence produces indolence, thus, ^ I ccaint get up^ 

Jar Lawrence ha*e completely got holt an me,** — " I Aa*e 

got a touch o' or Lawrence to-dee, I be troubled to git 

ame wud me work" . This personage is also ktiown in 

Dorsetshire. 
Lear,* adj. [Leer, G, empty.] Empty, as " il lear uwg- 

go»," « A lear ttomach,*' 8cc. W. 
Lease,* v. ILetan, Sax.„ to gather, to colIecL Leten 

Belg.J To glean com. S. R. 
Leasing, part. Gleaning. S. 
Ley,* 8. [Leagj Sax., a field.] A recently mown clover 

field is called a clover ley. W. 
Lew,* adj. [Lmiv;,\.G. Liew, Du.] Shelteied from the 

wind. S. 
LiBBET, s. A hillet of wood, a staff about two feet in 

length, used in various games, &c. £. 
Link, s. [Gelencke, G.] A green or wooded bank, always 

on the side of a hill between two pieces of cultivated 

laud. Southdowns. 
Lip, Seed-lip, or Seed -cord, s. lSad4eap, Sax.] A 

wooden box of a peculiar shape, which is carried by 

persons when sowing the ground. E. 
LiTHY,* adj. [LtMe.] Pliant, supple. S. 
LiTTEN,* 8. See Church-litten. 
LiVERSicK, 8. A hang-nail on the finger. E. 
LiZEND, adj. ILeesened?] Blasted and lank ears of corn. 

R. Dis. 
LoB, V. To throw gently. E. 
LoNO-DOG, 8. A greyhound. S. 
LouRDY, adj. Sluggish. R. Not much used. 
Luton, s. [Conuption of let on.] A projection from a 

bouse, as a bow-window, &c. E. 
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M. 

Mawk,* s. a slattern^ an awkward womaa. S« 

Maxon, £. MixENy* W. s. [Mixen, Sax.] A heap of 

dung, or rather a heap of dung and limey or mould, 

mixed together for manure. 
Misagaft, adv. Mistaken, misgiven. R. Dis. 
MiTHy V. [Corruption of MigbL"] £• 

*' I mith have done it^ 
Mokes,* s. The meshes of a net. R. 
MouMicK, V. Td cut or carve awkwardly or unevenly. £. 
MoRTy* s. [Margt, Icel.] A great quantity. £. 
MoTHERY, adj. [MoedeTy Du.> mud.] Mouldy, generally 

applied to liquors, as mothery ale, mothery wine, 

&c. S. 
Much one. Mueh the same. S. 



N. 

Nab,* s. [Cnap. Sax.] The summit of a hill. S. 

Nail, s. £ight pounds of beef or cheese. S. 

Nan, inteij. What. S. 

Neb, s. [Ne6, Sax. Nehhe^ Du., the bill or beak.] The 

poll of an ox-cart. £. 
Nokce,* s. Purpose, intent, design. S. Still in fifeqaent 

use. 
NovER, s. High land above a precipitous bank. £• 
Nudge, s. A push. £• 
NuNTiNG, adj. Awkward looking. £. 



I 
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o. 

Oast-house, or Haust, s. A place for drying hops. £• 
Used also in Kent. As hops were introduced into 
£ng1and from Flanders, probably persons who under* 
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Stood the culture and cure of the article were brought 
with them ; hence the word Heuae^ a house, was ap- 
plied by these fotieigoers to the building wfa^re the 
hot^s were dried ; siibseqiiently Hmm was corrupted 
into Hoittl, or Om/, and the word fibate very impro- 
perly appended by those who did not know the im- 
port of the original. 

Otherwhile,* adv. Sometimes. £. 

Owl, s. a moth. £. 

p. 

Paiidi.es, s. Shria^. £. 

Patherish, adj. Silly,^ applied to sheep which have tlie 

disease known as *^ water on the brain.'' S. 
PcLLs, s. [Diminutive of Poo2i. Po/ia, L., a lake.] Holes 

of water, generally very deep, beneath an sibrupl 

water-fall. S. 
Pen NOCK, s. A littl^ bridge over a water-course. £. 
Penstock,* s. [From Pen, to coop up, and SUKk^ a stote.] 

A flood-gate erected to keep in or let out water from a 

mill-pond as occasion may require. S. 
PsTT, s; A i^t with .water in it. Et 
PHARisERs,t 8« Called also Parish and Parishes. [Cor* 

ruptton of Fairies.] S. 

t A belvBf in the fitab of Puek, Rbbiii Good fallow, and 
their " ryght merrie " colleagues, was fonnerljr very prevalent in 
Sussei, particularly on the Southdowns* where the Ha^-trocfct, 
or Fhari-Hngtt were considered positive proofs of their exist, 
eace. Bemi-centenarians well remember tlie marvellous tales 
with which their aged gaffers and gammers, ** seated in higb- 
bac^ed chairs/' used, during their childhood, to edify them. 
Hs^pillf however^ that age has passed away. Ignorance and 
superstition have been supplanted by the diBusioii of know- 
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PicEisRfOr PicisoMx, adj. Dainty. S. 

PiLBAo, •. A teld ploughed up and ofglected. £. 

PiHHOLD, s. A scmH bridge. S. 

Piirrr, adj. UDuren. E, 

PooxKiBDLe, a. Cocle, an injurious weed. S. 

PoDD, I, A boil or ulcer. R. Dis. 

Potran, or Poin-WLi, s. The lint milk afitf calviog. E. 

Pockets, t. Nests of caterpillais. R. Dm 

Q. 

QuisT, V. [^lero, L., to seek.] To give tongue as a spa 

niel does on trwi. £. 
QcoTTED, a^j. [Quota, L., a share,] Satiated, cloyed 

E. R. 

'■ I have eaten n> rnutk Hut I otn guUe quoned," 



Raddles, Raddle-febce, Su;., s. [Rod, Sou, a band.] 
Lipg pieces of supple nndv^ood, twisted between 
upi^t stakes to ibna a fence. E. Uollinihed says, 
" ,0i^ /utkert did dw^eiUter in howe* <ff ttofit or in 
Itomn of raddles." 

RtFAvpRuH, T, [JlUipio, L., to (1^10 TopnocuK all 
one. can by anyjneans in bis p(>wer. S. 

.IUpb,* s. A, division pf lapd, pecu|iar,tD£uswi, compre- 
hending several hundreds. S. 

ledpg i»9og lbs lower sidert ^.tl*ie,c(fqimqnitr. Atllwpta- 
Mnt day out childrea know no more of Phviaeei than of mer- 
maids and diagoni. FaiiieB, iiitcheii, and Ihe wliole held of 
Bpiiit), "nbite, blue, and fiei," have belsken^lbanisclves.to 
lonie remote regioa : the schaalmailer ii abroad, aad hai lisited 
CTca Suuei, and feaiiag, doubtteu, ibe >tro1ie of his wand, thi* 
community hu lboD(ht it prodenl lo disappear. 
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Rath,* adv. [Rath^ Sax.] Early ripe, soon. £. R. 
*' I got up rath this morning,** 
" The July-friend is a rath ripe applet 

Raves, s. See Lade. W. 

Reafe, v. [Raffeny T. Reafian, Sax. To snatch.] To 
anticipate pleasure in, or long for the accomplishment 
of a thing. To speak continually on the same sub- 
ject. E, 

Refuge, adj. [Corruption of Refuse.^ Inferior, unsale- 
able — as refuge bricks, refuge-sheep, &c. S. 

Rice, s, [Corruption of Rise^l Small wood, or the tops 
of trees. W, 

RiCKSTCDDLE, s. [From Rick and Stead.'\ An enclosure for 
corn or hay ricks. S. 

Riddle,* s. [^HrtddUf Sax.] An oblong sieve. W. R. 

Rill, v. [Corruption of Rail."] To ruffle one-^s temper. W. 
To climb. E. 

RiPiERS,* s. [Ripa, L., a shore.] Men from the sea-shore 
who sell fish. E. R. 

RoKE, s. [Corruption of Reek.^ Steam from boiling 
water. S. 

RouND-FROCKy s. A gaberdine, or upper garment^ worn 
by the rustics. S. 

RouPEV, adj. [Hroop, Icel., vociferation.] Hoarse. E. 

Rowings, s. [Corruption of Rougkings,'] The latter 
pasture, which springs after Uie mowing of the first 
crop. E. 

Rum,* adj. Eccentric, queer, as a *'rum oV feller J' E, 

Rut,* s. [Roti<6, F.,atrack.] The mark left by a wheH. S. 

s. 

Salts, s. Marshes near the sea flooded by the tides. E. 
Scaly, adj. [Sceller, F., to cramp.] A scaly fijllow is 
synouimous with a mes^n person. S. 
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ScLAT or Slat, v. To beat upoD with violence. W. 

" The rain sclats agin de winders.'^ 
ScoRSE* or ScosE, V. To exchange; probably from the 

fact of discoursing previously to the exchange. £. 
Sc ROUGE, V. [Corruption of to crowd"] S. 
Scuffle, s. An outer garment worn by children to keep 

the clothes clean, an apron to do dirty work in. E. 
Seam, s. A horse-load. R. Dis. 

Sew, adj. [Spoken of cows.] To go sew is to go dry. E. 
Shard,* Shade, s. [5/ierJ, a broken vessel.] A piece of 

broken tile or pottery ; also a gap in a fence. E. 
Shaw,* s. ISctirva, Sax., a shadow.] A little wood — "A 

wood that encompasses a close.*' — Ray. S. 
Sbawle, s. a shovel to winnow withal. W. R. 
Sheat or Shut, s. [From the verb to shoot or grow up ] 

A young growing pig. S R. 
Shelve, v. To turn manure, &c., from a cart by raising its 

front part and causing it to lie obliquely. E. 
Shift, v. [Scyftany Sax.] To divide. E. 
Shim, s. An instrument for hoeing up weeds. S. 
Sbimper, v. [Corruption of Shimmer,'] To shine brightly. £. 

'* How the carriage-wheels shim per in the sun/' 
Shin or, s. [Schinden^ G., to do any thing beyond reason.] 

A disturbance. ** He kicked up such a shindy.*' S. 
Sn I RE- WAY, s. A bridle-way. S. 
Shirky, adj. [From the verb Shirk,] Deceitful. E. 
Shrape, v. To scold. E. 
Shrievy, adj. Having threads withdrawn. S. 
'SaucK, V. [Corruption of to Shake.] S. 

" Do'an^t shuck de table so,'' 
' Shuck, s. A husk or shell, as a " bean-shuck.'' E. 
Shuckish, adj. Unpleasant, unsettled, showery; as a 

" shuckish journey," " shuckish weather," &c. S. 
Shun, v. To push. S. R# 
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SttTy ▼• To dlog or toss tt any thing. S. 

Sidy, adj. Surly, moody. S. R. 

StPMCTSy a. Small Aia pieces of bread mixed with milk or 
brofli* fi» 

Siznnoy 8. Yeast or tarm, so called from Ihe sound made 
hy %eer or ale in working. 8. R. 

SaaoB, a. [Seade, Sax.] Harm, mischief. £. 

SxADDUy* adj. [iSooiifySax.] MischieTous, often applied 
<to a dufhonest cat or dog. S. R. 

SxseuNO, s. The bay of a bam. 8. R. 

Skii»| ▼• To affix a hook to the wheel of a wi^ggan to pre- 
vent it descending a hilly road too rapidly. S. R. 

SxROWy adj. :Sarly, dogged. Most used adverbially* as 
^ he hoki skrow^" i. e. he looks sourly. S. H. 

Slappbi. or SLAVYCKy s. A large piece, synonimous with 
hunk. S.R. 

SLXCCBy t. Mud or sea sand used as manure. The sedi- 
ment deposited by the sea in the river Rother is called 
sleech. E. 

Slick, t. See Flick. 

Slick, r. [^iekt^ T.] To sleek, to comb the hair. £. See 
also Flick. 

Slim, v. [SchUm^ Sax., naughty, crafty.] To do any work 
in a careless or deceptive manner. S. 

Slikg, v. This word is applied to cows, ewes, &c., which 
bring forth their young prematurely. S. 

Slock, adj. Loose. £. 

Slocksey, adj. Slovenly. S. 

Slub, s. Wet and loose mud. E. 

Snack, v. To share or be in partnership with. S. 

Snagg£> s. l^Snaeglf Sax.] The common snail. S. 

Sketd, s. The handle of a scythe. S. 

Snoule, s. a small quantity. E. 

&iunGE, v. To hold down the head, to sneak. S. 
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Sow,!, T. To nuke a ilop. E. 

Sfmti, B, [,S!fioM, Sm.] A ooVi tMt M pap. E.R. 

Spicb, I. [CotniptioD of Speckt.'\ A ili^t atlad: of any 

diaoider. S. 

" Jha' got a ■[Mce o' de toolhatie," 
Spilwood, Si Wood (browD by the sawyers. £. 
S^aoio or SpRoni, s. The stump of a tree or tooth. £. 
Squab,* a. An unfedthenid bird. S. 
S911AT,' t. To bruise or or lay flat. S. R. 
SiiDE, a. [^idt, Swt.] A ihoic or station fbt ships. E. 

Used conslaotly at Haslbgs. 
Stamwood, i. [From Stem wood.} the rood of tnei re- 
moved ttota the eatifa. S. ft. 
Steali:, s. [SlMt/,T.] The handle of seroal Igricjillunj 

implements, Su. S. S, 
Stoach, y. To make an impression on wet land, as em 

do in Winter. £. 
Stnchv, adj. Dirty, as " a stoachy road." £, 
Stocsbt, adj. IritaUe, headstioog, and conthry, t»m- 

bined. £. 
SioLT, adj. Strong. IB. 
Stkahd, •■ IStrang, G., a rope or airing j One of the 

twiita of a line of hone>hair. S. R. A withered 

■talk of ftrass. E. 
Stbio, s. The fooUlalk of a flower, leaf, or fruit. 8. 
Stvcklixo, s. An apple-pie. W. R, 
SrcBBET, s. A posnet or dtillet S. R. 
StrssEB Fddiiiiio, s. Boiled paate, S. 
Swahb, f Corruption of SaatHp.j A bog. W, 
Swap," t. To exchange. E. 
SwBALS,* T. ISwtm, &x., to kindle.] To bum the hair, 

as &om a pig, or from the head. S. &. 
Sniur, adj. [Cormptiou of Swimtning.'i S. 
Siroo, 3. A Utkct for meawiTiDg fish. £, 
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SwoLK, T. f Probably from Sulky. 1 To be angry. E. 
SwoRLE, T. To snarl as a dog. S. R. 

T. 

Tack, s. A nasty taste. £. 

Tawer,* s. [Tawer, Sax.] A fell-monger, leather dresser. S* 

Tedious, adj. Much, a great quantity. Sometimes used 
for tedious. £. 

Tightish, adji Well, in good healths *• Pretty tightish" 
is pretty well. S. 

TiMERSOME, adj. Timerous. S. 

Tip up, v. To cause to fall do%7n. E. 

Toller, s. [Corruption of Tallow. "[ S. 

Tol-lol, adj. Tolerably well. S. 
Tot, s. a bush . S. 

T'other day. Not indefinite; but tlie day before yester- 
day. S. 

TovET, s. A measure of two gallons. E. 

Trade, s. A road. E. 

Travis, s. [TravaSy Span.] A place adjoining a black- 
smith's shop where horses are shod. S. 

Trig,* v. [Truckenyl, yio press.] To place a stone behind 
a wheel to prevent a carriage from slipping. W. 

Trug-basket, s. [Corruption of Truck."] A wooden basket 
for carrying chips or vegetables. E. R. 

Truli, v. [Corruption of Trundle.l To bowl a hoop. 
S. R. To underdrain. E. 

Tuck, s. [rttc^,T., cloth.] An upper garment worn by 
children. S. 

Tug, s. [From Ti/g, to draw.] A timber carriage. E. 

TwiTTEN, s. An alley or narrow passage. S. R. 

u. 

Unked,* adj. [UncwM, Sax., unknown] Bad looking, 
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haTing the appeuance of evil, betoltetucg bad wca6«^ 
E. Dull, lonelj. S. 



Value, W. Vollbb, £. t. FallMr. R. Abo used in 

E. fbi a large wooden dub med Id <taiiict. 
VooKE, s, A fiiTTOw. S. R. 

w. 

Wabble, v. fComiption of Waddle] To shake from side 

U> side, to vibrate. S. 
Wabp, s. fFrom the verb warp, to turn aside] A piece of 

land included betneeD two funong ; alio fburherritigi. 

E. 
Wase,*. a small handle of straw. S. 
Wateb^table, s. a small embanlcment made across a 

road, especial) J on a hill, to cany off the water. E. 
Wattle, s. iWaUlai, Sax-] Hurdle*. S.R. 
WflACKiHG, adj. Fat, lusty, hearty. &, 
Wkappbb,* s. Any thing uncommonly large, S. 
Wk*PPLE-way and gate, s. A way or gate ihroi^h which 

canines cannot pass, but only hanea. W. 
Wbiddle 01 Whittle, s. IHvnlel, Sax.] A garment be- 

tneen a shawl and a blanket. S. B. 
While, v. To howl like a dog. S. 
Whihht, V, [Comiptioik of uAiae ?] To neigh. W. 
WiUME or WiM, V. [Corruption of Winmno.] To clean 

com. S. 
WiNT or Went, v. IWendenG., to go] To go to and 

from. E. s. Two funows plouglied by the liursea 

going to one end of ihe field and hack ag>ijn: £. 
i>,adj. Wrinkled. K. 
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Y. 

Yaffel, s. a woodpecker. £. 
Yanoer, adj. [Corruption of Yonder,'] £. 
Yet-near or Yet-neb^ adr. Not nearly. £. 

<< I ht^ant 20 ywr oV yetner." 
Yow. [Corruption oi Unveil S. 
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